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CONSTITUTION 



OF THB 



BAPTIST EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 



Article L 

This Association sliall be called the Baftibt Educational Commissiok, 
and its object shall be the promotion, within the field of its operations, of Edu- 
cation and the Increase of the^ Ministry in the Baptist denomination 



Article IL 

The attitude of this Commission, in respect to all institutions of learning 
connected -with the Baptist denomination, is declared to be Mendljr ; and it is 
especially declared, in reference to the institutions at Hamilton and Rochester, 
that its attitude in respect to them is not one of negative impaitiality as between 
them, but of positive friendliness to both. 



Article ILL 

The members of this Commission shall consist of persons paying one hundred 
dollars per year to the funds thereof. 



Article IV. 

The officers of this Commission shall consist of a President, two Vice-Presi- 
dents, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and an Executive Committee of seven, of which 
the Treasurer shall be one. These officers shall be chosen 1i>y ballot, unless the 
ballot shall be dispensed with by vote. Excepting the Secretary, who is chosen 
for five years from the first day of January, 1868, these officers shall be chosen 
at the annual meetings of the Commission, and shall hold their offices until their 
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saccessors are appointed. The Secretary shall not be a member of the Commis- 
sion, nor a member of the Execative Committee, but he shall be entitled to take 
part, without voting, in all deliberations of both. The Executive Committee 
may fill vacancies occurring in their own number, or in the offices of the Com- 
mission. The Secretary being present, three members shall constitute a quonim 
of the Executive Committee for the transaction of businees. 



Abticle V. 

The duties of officers shall be the usual ones pertaining to their several posi- 
tions. Particularly, it shall be the duty of the Executive Committee, in connection 
with the Secretary, to devise and give effiact to the ways and means of promoting 
the object of the Commission, and the Secretary shall be their executive officer. 
They shall hold meetings at his call, or at the call of the Chairman thereof, and 
shall make annual report to the Commission, at a time and place of meeting de- 
termined by themselves. They may call special meetings of the Commission 
and may make arrangements for public meetings. 



Article VL 

The Treasurer shall collect subscriptions for the Secretary's Fund, and shall pay 
out moneys, derived from whatever source, on drafts from the Secretary, which 
drafts shall certify the order of the Executive Committee. Any funds beyond 
those required for Secretary's salaiy, and other necessary expenses, shall be used 
strictly for promoting the object of this Commission. 



Article VIL 

This Constitution may be altered or amended, except as to its object, by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members present at a meeting called for that purpose^ 
This Commis^n being provisional only, it may, at any such meeting, and by 
such vote, be merged in a permanent organisation for similar endsi more popular 
in character, or more widely representing the Baptist denomination. Unless 
taking such form previously, this Conundssion will terminate its work December 
81,1872. 



BiraST EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION. 



Obigin op the Organization. 

The Baptist Educational Commission had its origin at the meeting 
of the New York Baptist State Convention, held at Poughkeepsie, 
October, 1867. 

It had been a conviction, deepening from year to year in the 
minds of those who had given to the subject special consideration, 
that while the Baptists of New York, and of other States as well, 
had been laboring with honorable success in the work of building 
up institutions of learning, the concentration of their interest in 
that direction had had the effect to give to the cause of education 
in their hands a partial and imperfect growth. It was the few who 
take part in such work that were interested, and not the many 
whose prayers and sons are necessary to the prosperity and useful- 
ness of institutions. There was, it was believedj in the churches, 
no pervading and efficient interest in education, corresponding to 
the interest which had erected buildings, which had accumulated 
endowments, and had organized faculties of instruction: The 
Universities and Theological Seminaries had attained rank and 
efficiency — ^their doors were open for students in large numbers, 
btlt only limited numbers came. Of such as were candidates for 
the ministry, the numbers were declining. It had come to pass 
that in the two Theological Seminaries, at Hamilton and Kochester, 
there were, from the eight hundred churches of the State, no more 
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than twenty * students, and that in the Universities there were not 
candidates for the ministry from those churches in sufficient num- 
bers to imJ)rove at all the humiliating ratio. Nor was New York 
supposed to be in these respects materially behind other States. 
The same causes which had concentrated interest in institutions, 
rather than in their work, had operated elsewhere as here, and with 
similar results. .And moreover, while these causes, special to the 
Baptist denomination, had been so working, Baptists, like other de- 
nominations, were suffering from those general causes which, at the 
present time, are keeping yoimg men out of the ministry. 

It was estimated on various authorities that we are needing for 
our churches, and for their progress, in the whole United States, 
accessions to our ministry of from j5ve hundred to seven hundred 
per year ; or in the Northern States from three hundred to four 
hundred, t Of thoroughly educated men, all our Theological Sem- 
inaries, taken together, were sending out less than jftfty ; and if to 
these were added such as come with thorough education from other 
denominations and other professions, and if to these such 
as enter the ministry with partial, but fair seminary education, 
we should still, it was believed, find the number of men from all 
these sources, entering the ministry annually, below one hundred. 
Taking into account the numbers and the wealth of our churches, 
the difference, in such an age as this, between the demand and the 
supply, was as distressing as it is reproachftil and disastrous, and 
unhappily, it was a difference not made up, and not likely to be 
made up, by those who come to the ministry in maturer years, from 
secular avocations. From this source most of our ministers have 
come in past times, and they have been, in great numbers of in- 
stances, men distinguished by piety, by intellectual vigor, by 
power to work, and by usefulness. It may well be doubted 
whether the world will ever outgrow the necessity for such men's 
labors, or the Divine plans be changed in respect to the call of such 
men to the duties of the ministry. But our present modes of train- 

* Now twenty-two. 

f Dr. Wayland's estimate was six hundred. 
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ing, not designed for men of this character, and but imperfectly 
adapted to their needs, were foiling, for that reason, to invite to the 
ministry themost competent of this class, and the distinction be- 
tween our educated ministers, and those so coming from secular 
life, was liable to become too wide for active sympathy and co-oper- 
atioa In other words, we were in danger of the double damage 
of loss of ministerial service, and of deterioration of its quality. 

Nor was this aU. Baptists belong, generally, to the thrifty, rising 
classes of American society. In these classes there is, characteris- 
tically, a mistaken tendency to haste and superficialness in prepa* 
ration for active secular life. The high education, which implies 
the discipline of the faculties, and the making of a man, fitted for 
any kind of work, is very widely regarded as unimportant, with 
reference to business, and as even unadapted to that end; and a^ 
for the intellectual professions, they are not, to most young men of 
ambition and energy, deemed sufficiently lucrative to be inviting. 
In such an age, and among such tendencies, it is in danger of being 
forgotten that ideas rule the world ; that thinking and knowledge 
constitute the real power of society; that letters, and art, and 
science, and religion, are kings, to whom civilization must yield 
loyalty, or perish. It is certain that the tendencies of this age, op- 
erating on the minds of Baptist young men, as .well as on the 
minds of their parents, are rendering the number of such young men 
in our Colleges painfully small, and depriving our chuitjhes, and the 
cause of Apostolic Christianity, as committed to our keeping, of a 
laity rendered powerful by a large element of consecrated intel- 
lectual cultivation. The Colleges which we have reared, we are 
not filling with our sons.* 

These considerations, variously modified, were presented in a 
paper read at Poughkeepsie, and chiefly an attempt was made to 
show why it is that so few offer themselves for the Baptist ministry. 

The demonstration which followed was so remarkable that de- 
vout minds ascribed it, reverentially, to the Spirit of God. The 
* See Note on Theological SeminarieB, Uniyersities and Gollegea. 
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liour for an impression, on an important, but neglected subject, 
seemed to have come, and in the conierence to which the whole 
evening was set apart, many brethren gave utterance 'to their dis- 
tress in view of the statements made, and the interests of particular 
institutions were lost in an agonizing common desire for an in- 
creased, godly, and adequate ministry. 

Towards the close of this conference, it was suggested by the 
Eev. Dr. Bright, that, in order to perpetuate and extend the in- 
terest here awakened, the author of the paper should be set apart 
by his brethren to a five years' service in this specific direction. 
This suggestion, seconded by the Eev. Dr. Fish, of Newark, N, J., 
and made the subject of a ^reference to a committee, led, on the 
following morning, to the appointment of a committee of seven, 
clothed with power to carry the suggestion into eflfect This com- 
mittee, consisting of the Eev. Edward Bright, D. D., the Eev. 
Henry G. Weston, D. D., the Hon. William Kelly, the Hon. 
George H. Andrews, the Eev. C. P. Sheldon, D. D., Jacob F. 
WyckoflF, Esq., and the Eev. David Moore, Jr., D. D.. met in New 
York, October 31, and, having resolved to proceed with the under- 
taking, issued invitations to meetings for consultation, and on the 
20th and 26th of November, the Baptist Educational Commission 
was formed. The Constitution will be found on another page.* 

The object of this Commission is twofold : to promote educa- 
tion and the increase of the ministry. It is not an organization for 
rearing or endowing institutions of learning, but for creating and 
fostering an interest in education in our churches and coDgrega- 
tions, which shall lead us to use far more widely and effectively 
those which we now have. It is not an organization for the in- 
troduction of any new theories in respect to an increase of the min- 
istry, but to stimulate and sustain a proper interest in respect to 
that neglected department of Christian duty. 

* Page 6. 
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Nature of the Organization. 

Of tiie nature of this organization not mucli ife required to 1)6 
said. 

It is B. provisional organization. It lias been originated to ra^t 
a supposed necessity, and unless, under the experience of its oper- 
ations, it pleases the denomination whose interest it seeks, to give 
it a more permanent character, it expires at the end of five years. 
Organized without precedent, having its own experience to make, 
it commits its work and its destiny to Divine Providence. 

It is an organization of limited aims and functions. It is not a 
rival of Education Sooietiea It co-operates with them, and ministers 
to their ends. They collect and disburse moneys — IM^ Coi»mis- 
sion hopes to multiply the young men for whose education such 
moneys shall be raise'd and expended. The Education Societies 
of the State of New York are recognized auxiliaries of the Univer- 
sities and Theological Seminaries w^th which they are connected — 
this Commission assumes an attitude of declared and positive 
friendliness to all Baptist institutions, and sj^ially to those on its 
own field. It finds and occupies a sphere of common interest, in 
which the friends and patrons of the institutions at Hamilton a^id 
Eochester may labor together, without jealousy, without frictipn, 
with the hope of the greater prosperity and usefulness of both. . II 
it is successful in promoting an interest in education in our churches, 
the numbers of the students in the Universities will be increased. 
If it is successful hi promoting an increase of the ministry, the Uni- 
versities and the Theological Seminaries will train larger numbers 
for the sacred calling. If in this manner these institutions multiply 
their students and the products of their work, they will, lq more 
than the same ratio, multiply their claims on the churches for geiier- 
ous endowments, and for every facility requisite for the most ad- 
vanced educational processes of our times. It is organized in the 
distinct conviction, that to build up Universities without a popular 
interest in education is an impossibility ; their halls will stand empty 
though waiting to dispense the best learning without money and 
without price. To build up Theological Seminaries vrithout prayers 
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and eflforts on the part of the churches for an increase of the minis- 
irjj is equally a delusion. In such case, few in4eed will come to 
them for the advantages which they proffer, and that few, it may 
be feared, will come uncalled of God, and with little prospect of 
successfiil spiritual service. In seeking, therefore, to ^diffuse and 
make universal an interest in the higher forms of Christian educa- 
tion, in seeking to promote by prayers and corresponding efforts 
an increase of the ministry, this Commission works at the very 
foundations of the existence ^nd prosperity of our institutions oi 
learning. 

Methods of Operation 

Of methods of operation it is impossible that particular details 
should now be given. It has already been said that this Commis- 
abn is originated without experience to guide it Increasing clear- 
ness of conception as to its comprehension and ends, and tentative 
processes of working, may be expected, under the Divine blessing, 
to cast light on questions of method as we advance. Some things, 
however, in respect to the line of duty, are clear at the start 

Ji wiU be the duty of the Secretary^ in the first place, to attain as 
complete knowledge as may be possible of the actual facts of our condi- 
tion. Primarily and in special detail, these inquiries will relate to 
the States of New York and New Jersey. Here is the particular 
field of the operations of this Commission. But the separation ot 
our churches and congregations on this field fi'om the denomination 
generally, by an isolation which is artificial and arbitrary, wiU be 
unavailing for the comprehensive purposes of this organization. 
We must take into account the facts of our denominational life as 
they ara The movements of the American people have the least 
possible respect to State lines, and those tides which flow fi-om 
State to State, in never-ceasing, ever-shifting currents, bear with 
them our own ministers and members, just as they bear aU other 
classes and conditions of our population. If it were possible to in- 
crease tenfold to-day our cultivated talqnt, among the Baptists of 
New York, whether in clergy or in laity, it would diffuse itself to- 
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morrow, just in proportion to a superior demand for its use else- 
where. We are one and inseparable, "We can know ourselves 
within prescribed limits only as we know ourselves in the region* 
beyond. We can stimulate local elevation and render it perma- 
nent, only by lending to it the stimulus which shall make elevatioa 
general and characteristia There are no fects, therefore, pertain- 
ing to education and the increase of the ministry in the Baptist de- 
nomination, which are not pertinent to education and the increase 
of the ministry here on our own field. The relation of the demand 
to the supply of ministers — ^the character of the demand itself— 
the causes which hinder the increase of the ministry, whether of 
the class who enter the ministry at mature life from secular avoca- 
tions, or of the class who come to the sacred office through protract- 
ed preparations — ^the actual number of candidates for the ministry 
— ^the question to what extent our young men, whether candidates 
for the ministry or not, are availing themselves of the advantages 
of our higher institutions of learning, these all are at once topics of 
the widest denominational interest, and indispensable to the ascer- 
tainment of local denominational duty. 

In the nextphccj it miU he our duty to use what we acquire. The 
Secretary will, therefore, lay before the churches the results of his 
inquiries, and make them the means of enlightenment and the 
grounds of appeal He will do this by the aid of the press, by cor- 
respondence, by visiting churches and institutions of learning, and 
by attending Associations, Pastoral Conferences, and such more 
general denominational gatherings as may give him opportunities 
of influence. Depending largely for success on the co-operation 
of pastors, he will avail himself of their pulpits when such may 
be their pleasure, and will be prepared to address our public 
assemblies generally as their time and favorable disposition may 
allow. He will seek a reformed and stimulated pifbhc opinion, 
such as shall manifest itself in making Christian education and the 
increase of the ministry a prominent part of religious duty, insep- 
arable from completeness of consecration to Christ, and a most 
necessary means of canying forward the plans of Divine mercy 
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He will seek to bring our churches into more vital sympathy with ' 
ou^ institutions of learning, addressing to Christian parents urgent 
arguments for the higher education of their children, and to those 
children such appeals as may stimulate thdr regard for soxmd 
leairhing, and raise their estimate of its value with reference to the 
endis of life.* In the belief that the ministry is a gift from lie 
asciended Lord to his churches, that the ministerial office is to be 
asiSumed only under reasonable evideiKjes of a Divine call thereto, 
and that an able and efficient ministry, adequate in numbers and 
character, will be found only in prayers and labors to that end, it 
is made the special duty of the Secretary to impress the churches 
with such a sense of our needs as shall tend, with the Divine bless- 
ing, directly and strongly to these results. He will endeavor to 
imgpress the conviction that these duties are not the vague, indefi- 
nite duties of our churches in general, but of every church in par- 
ticular — that every church is bound to pray and labor that its own 
members, consecrated to every required personal service, may con- 
tribute their quota to the ranks of the ministry — ^and that the per-~ 
sonal duty to. enter the ministry is not an obligation to be shifted 
off upon everybody, or specifically upon the poor, but is the pro- 
pear and urgent subject of inquiry and prayer by every Christian 
who is endowed with qualifications promising usefulness in the 
sacred office. Manifestly, it is not the duty of every Christian to 
be a minister of the gospel, but it is equally manifest that it is the 
d^tj of many more to be so than are now entering on that ser- 
vice, and that every Christian, in the spirit of unreserved surren- 
dejT to his Saviour and Lord, is bound to study the Divine will in 
respect to himself, and to be ready to do it, be he rich or be he 
poor, whatever his circumstances, whatever his condition. 

The views here expressed, while precluding the idea that a par-, 
tipular mode rf preparatory training is in every case indispensable 
to admission to the miiiistry, are not inconsistent vrith another idea, 
which is historical in our churches, viz. : that the highest efficiency 
of the ministry, the spiritual qualifications being always pre^up-. 

* See note on Female fikhication. 
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posed, is to be promoted by the best intellectual traiaing within 
reach of the individual minister. Under this fundatnental law, 
this Commission regards it as the duty of every candidate for the 
ministry, whose age and other circumstances permit, to avaU him- 
self of the best culture of our best institutiona As there is no 
intellectual power too high, so there is no discipline, no learning 
too thorough for the service of the sanctuary. The proportion of 
our thoroughly educated men is immensely below the urgent calls 
for them, and the young man who enters the ministry without the 
best preparation Yrithin his reach, puts voluntary limits to his 
power of usefulness, and takes upon himself a grave responsibility. 
But it has pleased God to call into the ministry many of his ser- 
vants at an age and under circumstances not allowing such 
thoroughness of preparatory training, and we have no reason to 
anticipate that the Divine plans in respect to this matter will be 
changed. To act in contravention of those plans is no part of the 
purposes of this Commission. It is hoped that, under a new im- 
pulse given to the increase of the ministry, many men of this char- 
acter, vigorous and earnest men, their hearts fiUed with the love of 
Christ, and burning with desire to save souls, will offer themselves 
for this service^ 

In the event of their so doing, the rule of the best preparation 
within their reach will apply to them as to their younger breth- 
ren. How much, or what, this Commission shall do to aid their 
suitable introduction into the ministry, has been anticipated as a 
possible and perplexing question. Perhaps no feature of the 
Poughkeepsie discussion, was more striking than the unanimity 
and earnestness with which it was urged that men of this class 
must be welcomed into the ministry, through processes of prepara- 
tion adapted to their needs. There was in this conviction nothing 
which implied the undervaluing of the highest training, but rather 
a desire to work in full accord with the Divine plans, and to meet 
demands for ministerial service which cannot be met by the ratio 
or the character of supply furnished from our institutions. For a 
portion of this class, the partial courses of our Universities and 
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Theological Seminaries, taught in the spirit in which they have 
been devised, will be found to oflfer the required facilities ; but 
should there be candidates for the ministry for whom these partial 
courses do not make suitable provision, this Commission will en- 
deavor to suggest methods by which their necessities may be met 
Here, as in other things, the Commission, instead of anticipating 
the developments of Providence, waits to be taught by them when 
they shall arriva Local gatherings of such candidates, to be 
taught by a union of pastors, and the placing of such candidates , 
under the instruction of individual pastors, have been suggested as 
practicable modes of procedure. While it is not the purpose ot 
this Commission to add to the number of our institutions, or in 
any manner to invade the province of those which now exist, it will 
not shrink from aiding to introduce such brethren into service by 
methods adapted to their condition and their wants. 

It will not be the duty of the Secretary to guide, or even to in- 
fluence the choice of young men, as between the institutions of 
learning whose friends are united ta the support of this organiza* 
tion. They themselves, their pastors, their parents and friends, 
wUl determine this question without his agency or advice. But 
in the case of all young men, whom this movement, by the Divine 
blessing, may turn to processes of education and the ministerial 
office, it will be his duty, as may be desired, or as occasion may 
justify, to give counsel in respect to plans of study, to rally them 
to high intellectual aims, and to high aims in the service of 
Christ, — and in respect to such as may require pecuniary aid, to 
refer them to the sources in which such aid may be found. 

There is one stage in tte process of education, in respect to 
which this Commission hopes to perform an important work, for 
which there is at the present time no adequate provision. A 
youth, with stinted means, desires to put himself on the long 
route which, through Academy and College and Theological Semi- 
nary, leads to the ministry. The education societies, unless in 
exceptional instances, or in uncertain or irregular forms, propose 
no aid to him until he reaches College. The rule is affirmed to 
rest on experience, and to be just The youth may have mistaken 
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the strength of his moral purposes ; he may have miscalculated 
his power to study ; he may, in every respect, have misjudged his 
calling. The period of preparation for college is the experimental 
period when large numbers fail ; and yet it may be the very 
period in which the best and most promising must turn back un- 
less a friendly hand comes to their assistance. The Secretary 
will make it a special duty to attend to such cases, to suggest 
methods of economical and self-reliant progress, and to stimulate 
such jfriendly interposition, local or otherwise, as shall help the 
brave and struggling over this narrow but most difficult str^t 

In attempting to awaken and maintain in our churches and con- 
gregations an interest in education, it will be the duty of the Secretary 
to correct the error that educatiofn^ as a public Baptist interest^ means 
no more than ministerial and beneficiary education. The first edu- 
cational movements of the Baptists of New York, in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary attempted in the city of New York, and in 
the corresponding movement more successfully inaugurated at 
Hamilton soon after, were distinctly with reference to ministerial 
education. The cause of education pleaded in our churches was, 
therefore, the cause of ministerial education ; and since it came to 
pass, unhappily, that a large portion of the young men in process 
of education required pecuniary aid, it came to be the cause of 
beneficiary education, of education depending on charity. When 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution became Madison 
University, it was an attempt to emerge fi*om this distinctive 
sphera When the University of Eochester was established, it was 
under the influence of the same enlarged conception. The idea 
was not, simply, that, in some vague sense, the Baptists of New 
York might thus bear their part in general public education, but 
more specifically, that our sons who are not to be ministers might 
be educated in the same Colleges with those who are, and the rich 
or well-to-do with the poor. This is the true conception of Uni- 
versity education, and nothing short of it will express the duty or 
the interest of our churches. And yet the narrower idea — ^natural, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, but none the less unhappy and 
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mischievous — seems to hold the minds of many of our people with 
a grasp of steel. To them Baptist interest in education means 
still, interest in ministerial education only, and ministerial educa- 
tion means education by charity. It is time to cast off this error. 
An educated clergy is possible only to an intelligent laity, and an 
intelligent laity implies, always and necessarily, a highly educated 
class, more or less numerous. Our Universities perform their func- 
tions as instruments of our churches, only as they famish us that 
class, and they will famish us that class only as there comes to be 
in our churches a higher sense of the value and importance of edu- 
cation with reference to the pursuits and ends of secular life. It 
will be the duty of the Secretary to awaken, so far as may be pos- 
sible, that higher sense, to illustrate the relations of intellectual dis- 
cipline and sound learning to personal and social well-being, to 
Christian civilization, and to the advancement and glory of the 
kingdom of Christ In this way he will, if succ^fol, induce a' 
better estimate of our Universities, a better patronage, and such 
more generous endowments as shall give them unquestionable ca- 
pacity to do the best forms of educational work known to our 
times. Along with our educated clergy, our Universities will then 
furnish an educated class in our laity, far more numerous than at 
present, bound to that clergy by ties of special force, and aiding, 
indefinitely, their power of usefal service in the cause, of Christ 

And it will be the aim of the Secretary to separate the beneficiary 
accident from the essential idea of ministerial education.. It is not 
true that God calls to his service in the ministry only such as require 
pecuniary aid in the process of education. As he makes no dis- 
tinction on grounds of riches or poverty in dispensing his 
mercy to penitent sinners trusting in Christ, so he makes no dis- 
tinction, on such grounds, in respect to his claims for personal 
service. It is believed that the number of ministers educated 
by the pecuniary aid of the churches, relatively to the whole num- 
ber educated, is greater with us than with the denominations 
around us, and that we have, in the same proportion, fixed in the 
minds of our people the practical error, that we are, as a rule^ to 
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look for our ministers only to those whose education is to be sd 
aided. The sons of independent or wealthy families*.become min- 
isters among us far less frequently than with them. There are 
happy and illustrious instances of the kind, but the rule constitutes 
these instances only exceptions, and the fact furnishes a proper oc- 
casion for regret and alarm. While it shall please God to call the 
poor to his service in the ministry, as we may be sure he will con- 
tinue to do, it will be the privilege of their brethren more favored 
to give them the necessary aid, and no dishonor on their part to 
accept it ; but the full power of our churches for service in the 
kingdom of Christ will never be reached until our ministry is rep- 
resentative of our entire fellowship. A class ministry, whether 
coming from the rich or from the poor, is, in so far as it is a class 
ministry, an unqualified misfortune. To the extent to which such 
a ministry exists among Protestant denominations, and as it ex- 
ists among us especially, it is chiefly an unhappy development of 
the last half century which needs to be corrected by the earnest 
promulgation of better views. Our yoimg men, redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, consecrated to him by the obligations which 
spring from the forgiveness of sin and the hope of an immortal 
life, and bound by the vows of a volimtary, personal profession in 
baptism, belong to him without reserve or exception, — and it is 
his Divine call manifested in qualifications of grace, of talents and 
of aptitude, which determines the question of personal duty to enter 
the ministry, and not by any means the accidental matters of 
wealth and social position. This is the doctrine which the Secre- 
tary will constantly proclaim and urge — ^these the things which 
be will teach and exhort — ^not welcoming the less or aiding the 
less the poor, but stirring up the more the independent and the 
wealthy to a neglected privilege and duty. 

These statements, already much protracted, need not be extend- 
ed further. They cannot be closed, however, without a distinct 
reference to those religious grounds in which this movement rests, 
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and without which it will be unavailing for the ends which it con- 
templatea The education of which it is the friend and advocate 
is Christian education — education by Christian teachers, by meth- 
ods in which Christianity is an inspiring and guiding force, and for 
ends of science and personal and social well-being which contem- 
plate the triumph and glory of Him who is the Truth and the 
Life. It regards the human mind, first consecrated to Christ, and 
then cultivated by discipline and learning, as the most powerful 
instrument which it has pleased God to appoint for the healthful 
progress of the race and the advancement of His kingdom, and 
the multiplication of such minds, whether in the ministry or out 
of it, as among the unquestionable duties of individual Christians 
and of Christian society. And especially should it be understood 
that in uniting in its purpose the ends of education and the increase 
of the ministry, this Commission proceeds to its work in fiill prac- 
tical recognition of the paramount importance to the ministry, of 
the spiritual qualifications which are necessary to their success. 
No accomplishments of science or learning can be a compensation 
for lack of grace in the heart, nor can there be a successful minis- 
try, whether in its more or in its less educated portions, which is 
not called of God, and stimulated to its work by profound personal 
experiences, harmonizing with the well-studied and well-appropri- 
ated truths of the Holy Scriptures. This Commission will labor 
always with a distinct view to these considerations. We need a 
ministry adapted by all stages of culture to all kinds of evangelical 
work, but we need that that whole ministry be characterized by 
the life-giving personal union of its individual members with 
Christ, and by their vigorous and earnest devotion to the salvation 
of souls and the glory of his kingdom. For such a ministry, and 
for no other, the churches will be asked to pray and labor — to 
priay, because without prayer, direct, importunate and believing, we 
have no reason to hope for the blessing ; to labor, because, without 
labor, our prayers will be unavailing. 
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This Commission hopes to be able to make report from time to 
time, of progress in its work, and under the light of experience to 
point out more specifically its lines of duty. Meanwhile it asks the 
prayers of the churches that its responsible task may be performed 
with the Divine blessing, without which it will labor neither wisely 
nor with success. 

SAMUEL COLGATE, 
JACOB F. WYCKOFF, 
HENEY C. FISH, 
HOWAED OSGOOD, 
W. A GELLATLY, 
S. T. HTLLMAN, 
WAYLAND HOYT, 



Executive 
Oommittee, 



S. S. CUTTING, Secretary. 



New York, April 1, 1868. 



NOTES. 



Theological Seminaries, Universities and Colleges. 



The following tables haye been compiled as the result of specific, and, in 
some instances, of repeated correspondence. It was deemed important that the 
facts should be known, whatever thej might prove to be. It is not necessary to 
say that they are suggestive in many directions. 

BAPTIST theological SEMINARIES. 



NewtOR Theological InsUtation 

Rochester Theological Seminary 

Madison Uniyersity— Theological Department . 
Uniyersity of Lewisbnrg— Theological DepartmH 
Kalamazoo College— Theological Department. . 

Chicago Theological Seminary 

Shurtleff College— Theological Department.. .. 
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The total number of students in regular courses is 143 ; the total number of 
Baptist students is 140, which, if the courses of all were three years, would fur- 
nish an average amnual increase to our ministers of 46f . Rochester Theological 
Seminary has a German Department, which is both literary and theological, 
in which are 16 students, additional to those named above. It should be stated 
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that the theological course at Madison and Lewisburg is a coarse of two yeajrs, 
which accounts for the absence of Middle Class students in those institutions. 
The recent organization of the Chicago Theological Seminary explains the absence 
of a Senior Class. 

There are occasionally Baptist theological students in the seminaries of other 
denominations. There is at the present time one in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary (Presbyterian), making a total of 27 students in theolo^cal studies from 
the 800 Baptist churches in New York, or 1 student to about 30 churches. It 
will be observed that there are but 5 students in theology from the Baptist 
churches of New Jersey. This statement would fail to do justice to the activity 
of the New Jersey Baptist Education Society, if it were not taken into account 
that there are 9 students in college from that State, preparing for the ministry* 
named in the table below, and that several of the students in the German. De* 
partment of the Rochester Theological Seminary are supported by the liberality 
of New Jersey churches. The New Jersey Baptist Education So<nety has for 
many years been distinguished for its successful labors, and was never so vigor- 
ous and active as now. At the same time, it must be conceded that the propor- 
tion of Baptist young men in Colleges and Theological Seminaries from New 
Jersey is jxainfully small. It may be hoped that out of the movement at present 
in progress for the establishment of Academies under Baptist auspices, will 
proceed an impulse to higher education which will give to the State of Eaton 
and Manning, and Smith and Howell, a more flattering record. 

It is understood that the Theological Department of the University of Lewis- 
burg will be replaced in September next by the Crozer Theological Seminary, 
then to be opened at Upland, near Philadelphia. 



UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 



Nine NoHhem Universities and Colleges, chiefly or wholly under Baptist 
administration, viz.: Brown University, Colby University (late Waterville Col- 
lege), Madison University, University of Rochester, University of Lewisburg, 
Dennison University, Kalamazoo College, University of Chicago, and Shurtlefi' 
College, show the following results : 

Seniors Ill 

Juniors 150 

Sophomores ... 177 

Freshmen 255 

Total 693 
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Of these there are who are Baptists, or from Baptist families, 429 

Of whom from New York 98 

From New Jersey 11 

Of candidates for the Baptist ministry, there are . 191 

From New York 41 

Frobi New Jersey 9 

Aided by Education Societies, etc 162 

To enter on Theology next Autumn 80 

These Universities and Colleges, arranged according to the number of students 
in each, beginning with the largest, are thus : Brown, 192 ; Rochester, 106 ; Chi- 
cago, 77 ; Colby, 64 ; Madison, 61 ; Lewisburg, 60 ; Shurtliff, 52 ; Dennlson, 50 ; 
Kalamazoo, 31. 

According to the number of Baptist students : Brown, Madison, Rochester, 
Lewisburg, Shurtleff, (Lewisburg and Shurtleff have each the same,) Colby, 
Dennison, Chicago, (Dennison and Chicago have each the same,) Kalamazoo. 

According to the number of candidates for the Baptist ministry : Madison, 
Lewisburg, Brown, Colby, Dennison, Rochester, Shurtleff, (Rochester and 
Shurtleff have each the same,) Kalamazoo. 

According to the proportion of Baptist students to the whole number of stu- 
dents in each : Shurtleff, Kalamazoo, Madison, Lewisburg, Dennison, Colby, Ro- 
chester, Chicago, Brown. 

In New England, less than one-third of the Baptist students in these Colleges 
are preparing for the ministry ; in New York, one-half. 

Some of these Universities and Colleges have Preparatory Departments, or 
Grammar Schools. Madison has a Grammar School, in which are 67 students, of 
whom 23 are from New York and 5 from New Jersey, preparing for the Baptist 
ministry, and of the whole number preparing for the Baptist ministry, 88 receive 
aid. Dennison has 80 Baptist students in the Preparatory Department ; the total 
number of them preparing for the ministry is not given, but of those so prepar- 
ing, 14 are aided. Shurtleff has 88 in the Preparatory Department who are pre- 
paring for the ministry. 

The statistics of the above Universities and Colleges do not indicate the whole 
number of Baptist students, or students from Baptist families, who are in course 
of College education. Such students are found, more or less, in Universities and 
Colleges not under Baptist administration. Of such there are, at present, 25 in 
Harvard, and 10 in Union College. They are found in Columbia, the University of 
the City of New York, the College of the City of New York, at Princeton, Yale, 
Dartmouth, Amherst,— indeed, the instances are probably rare in which the lead- 
ing institutions have no Baptist students. Sufficient progress has been made in 
ascertaining the facts to warrant the conclusion, that the Baptist students of the 
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Northern States now in college, in our own institutions and elsewhere, exceed 
500, and that the number of them who are candidates for the ministry is fully 
300, making an average for our Theological Seminaries, from this source, of 50 
per year for the four years to come. These, divided between our six Theologi- 
cal Seminaries having regular courses, would furnish for each an a^wrage an- 
nual accession of 8^. The process of elimination perpetually going on among 
students, as among all other men, will make abatements from these numbers by 
incapacity, by change of purpose, by delays, by sickness and by death; but it 
may be hoped that these abatements may, at least, be made good by graduates 
of former years, and by persons not graduates who are prepared to proceed with 
graduates in theological studies. It will be more than made good if it shall 
please God, in answer to the prayers of his people, to call to the ministry other 
students now unconverted or contemplating other pursuits. In the absence of 
any such special Divine interposition, our Theological Seminaries do not promise 
an accession to our ministry, for seven years to come, of more than 50 per year. 

It will be observed that the above table shows 93 Baptist students in college 
fh)m the State of New York. If to these are added Baptist students in Union, 
Columbia, the CJollege of the City of New York, Harvard, Dartmouth, &c., &c., 
the total number will not fieill much, if any, below 120, and will place the Bap- 
tists of New York next to those of New England in respect to the proportion of 
their young men who are in college. Even this, however, will be a matter of 
small gratulatlon when it is remembered that 120 students in college do not 
exceed one student to 6 churches, to 700 communicants, or to 3,000 Baptist pop- 
ulation. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that of 191 students in college 
preparing for the ministry, 162 are aided by Education Societies, scholarships, 
churches, individual patrons, &c., — so small is the proportion of those in worldly 
competence, who give themselves to the ministry. In the Theological Semina- 
ries, out of 159 students 122 are aided. 



Southern Baptist Institutions of Learning 



An attempt is in progress to obtain particular information from South- 
em Baptist Universities, Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. A knowl- 
edge of their condition and prospects is indispensable to any adequate view of 
the problem of education which presents itself to our churches. Columbian 
College, Washington, D. C, though occupying a central position, has long been 
ranked among Southern institutions, and is so placed here. Its organization is 
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somewhat peculiar. It has, in all, 423 students, but of these 85 are Medical and 
307 Law students, It has, in its Academic Department, 101 students. In the 
usual CJollege classes, there are Seniors, 13 ; Juniors, 13 ; Sophomores, 15 ; Fresh- 
men, 15 ; and in Select Courses, 35. Of these, 40 are Baptist students, 15 are pre- 
paring for the Baptist ministry, 3 are receiving tAd of societies, scholarships, 
patrons, etc., and 3, graduating this year, will enter on theological studies next 
autumn. 

Rrom a statistical table published by the Society for Missionary Inquiry, in 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, S. C, it appears that, in 
25 institutions reported, embracing institutions " religious and literary," of all 
denominations, in the Southern StWes, there were 8,171 students, of whom 1,207 
were professors of religion, and 370 candidates for the ministry. How many of 
these are Baptist, is not stated. There are 35 students in the Southern Bitptist 
Theological Seminary, the only such institution now known to be in operation 
in the Southern States. 



Female Education. 



The subject of Female Education is assigned to a note specially to make it 
one of distinct reference. In the foregoing pages, education is considered with 
respect to the laity as well as to the ministry, but in such relations to the edu 
cation of the ministry, as to make this distinct reference to female education 
more convenient and more desirable. As it is impossible that there should be 
an educated clergy without an intelligent laity, or an intelligent laity without an 
educated clergy, so it is impossible that there should be either, without proper 
practical regard for female education. It should be understood, therefore, that 
the present attempt to promote an interest in higher education in our churches 
and congregations, includes female education in its comprehension, and will 
stimulate that department of Christian duty, by arguments pertinent thereto. 
It is a striking fact that there is a susceptibility in the public mind to the force 
of such arguments, which does not exist in a corresponding degree in reference 
to the arguments which call for the better education of young men. That sus- 
ceptibility is illustrated, not alone in the welcome with which the inauguration 
of the College at Poughkeepsie, which connects the name of a gentleman of one 
of our congregations with the most advanced and most munificent forms of fe- 
male education, has been received, but in the great number of institutions for 
female education which have arisen within the last twenty or twenty-five years, 
and have found patronage and support, at a cost beyond that ordinarily required 
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for the education of young men. It is by no means the case that the education 
of females has been carried too fi&r ; it still requires stimulants as well as im- 
provements of method and aim, but it is a noticeable fact that, in almost any of 
our congregations, it will be found that the education of the educated classes is 
higher among females than males. The explanation is easy. Sons hurry to 
business, impelled by their own passion for early success, and encouraged by the 
necessities or mistaken judgments of their fathers, while daughters are still kept- 
at school, perhaps for two or three years longer. The changes in our civilization 
which impel young men to business, and make the whole of life a period of in- 
cessant and wearing toil, are unhappily such as release young women from the 
corresponding practical industries of former times. The deterioration of charac- 
ter to which idleness and frivolity lead has its true remedy in Christian education; 
and it is such education, in its higher forms, which more than anything else is at 
the present time making demands for the improvement of the social condition of 
women. Christian education will never take woman out of her sphere as such, 
but within her sphere it will give her a place in which her mind and heart and 
hands may serve their full purpose in the well-being of society. No projects of 
\ education can be properly comprehensive which do not include her, nor any ade- 

^ quate which do not contemplate her proper part in the scheme of Christian 

civilization. To these considerations this Commission will not be indifferent. 
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